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OLD TIMES ON THE WESTERN RESERVE. 



Nowhebe in this country can now be found a class of men like 
the first settlers on the Western Reserve of Ohio. They were the 
culled grain of Connecticut, as their fathers had been the culled 
grain of Massachusetts, and, transplanted into a new region, they 
developed a genius that is essentially Yankee — an adaptedness to 
circumstances, which, I think, belongs to no other than the New 
England people. They could drive an ox team, or a sharp bar- 
gain ; chop cord-wood, or chop logic ; throttle a bear, or solve 
knotty questions in theology ; and the most illiterate among them 
could make the eagle scream on the Fourth of July in the most 
approved fashion. And their wives had the same universal genius. 
There was not one among them who could not brew and bake, turn 
a spinning-wheel, make her husband's clothes, or darn his stock- 
ings, and at the same time entertain guests, execute fine embroid- 
ery, or sing Watt's hymns in a way to set the birds a-listening. 
Before it had become a national question, they solved the servant- 
girl problem by doing their own housework, — employing " help " 
only on such occasions as harvest time, or when a raising-bee 
was going on in the neighborhood. 

All of these old settlers have passed away — gone where, ac- 
cording to St. Paul, there are no house-raisings ; but their imme- 
diate descendants are left behind, and they may still be seen 
here and there on the Western Reserve, standing like moss-grown 
mile-stones on the road which we all are journeying. More than 
five hundred of them linger there, and they come together once a 
year to live over again their early days, and to glorify the homely 
virtues of their ancestors. Their gatherings are enlivened with 
song, and social chat, and story of the olden time, and then many 
an ancient beau, of wrinkled visage and snow-white hair, tells how, 
arrayed in homespun and straight-combed locks, he used to "sit 
up " of Sunday nights with a rosy-cheeked, raven-haired girl, while 
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the old folks were snoring soundly behind a curtain in the corner. 
And the same rosy-cheeked girl, sitting by his side, smiles and 
blushes at the tale, though now her cheeks are withered, her hair 
is gray, and she is a great-grandmother. 

The President of this association is a venerable man of eighty- 
six, with a face and eye remarkably like Whittier's. He is tall, 
erect, broad-shouldered, and he seems to be twenty years younger 
than he is ; and this impression is confirmed by the fact that, 
though long retired from active life, he i3 still a worker in the 
affairs of a younger generation. He mingles almost daily among 
men, is an efficient co-operator in scores of benevolent societies, 
and within five years has written and published a volume of 
poems, and a book on the early settlers of the Western Reserve, 
that will keep one awake like a novel by Scott or Dickens.* It 
was my good fortune to pass a couple of evenings not long ago in 
the society of this gentleman and his venerable lady, and, I think, 
I shall not be accused of abusing hospitality if I take the reader 
with me in imagination into his cosey library, filled in every corner 
with odd knick-knacks, and lined with books to the very ceiling. 
In the centre of the room stood his writing-table, littered over with 
pamphlets and papers, and by his side was seated his companion of 
more than fifty years, her features wearing the beauty which falls 
on the faces of the good and the pure when they stand in the near 
light of the upper country. And thus they sit there, waiting for the 
dawn, but casting backward glances upon well-spent lives, crowned 
with the honor and esteem of all who know them. As they talked 
I listened, and some of the things they said I condense into that 
which follows. 

This gentleman settled in Cleveland in 1820. The place was 
then but a small hamlet, to which a mail came only twice a week 
on horseback. When the mail arrived the postmaster delivered 
the letters personally, carrying them around in his hat ; and that 
duty done, he would lock up his office and " go a fishing with the 
boys." His entire receipts for the first quarter were two dollars 
and eighty-three cents — not enough, certainly, to warrant an 
extravagant outlay in fishing tackle. The town had then a news- 
paper which professed to come out weekly, but it was so very 
weakly that it seldom appeared till the week following. It 

*" Mount Vernon and Select Poems," and "Pioneers of the Western Reserve." 
Lee & Shepard, Boston, 1883. 
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was a sickly infant, and soon died for want of the "milk of 
human kindness." However, the "News-Letter," of which my 
host himself was editor, had a longer existence. It has, in fact, 
survived to this day — on the shelves of the Congressional Library. 
One of its time-worn issues is a curiosity of literature, and worthy 
of a cursory examination. 

Over its editorial column is the cut of a printing press, radi- 
ating rays of light, from whose centre issues a scroll with the 
words, " The News-Letter. The Tyrant's Foe. The People's 
Friend." There are no market reports, no special correspond- 
ence, no Associated Press dispatches, or other modern inventions, 
of large cost and larger utility ; but in their stead are several 
editorial columns that "go in, hammer and tongs," for Old 
Hickory. There is also a " Bank Note List," from which we per- 
ceive that the bills of the Ohio banks of that day were worth even 
less than our much abused trade dollar. But the advertisements 
of a journal are what carry down to other days " the very form and 
impress " of a preceding time. To the future historian they are 
worth more than the price they originally cost per square, for 
they let him into the homes, the shops, and the every-day lives of 
the people. 

In this small sheet they occupy the first page, and were " con- 
spicuously inserted three times, for one dollar per square, pay- 
able in grain, if delivered within three months." One advertise- 
ment is of a shooting-match — the prize, a forty-five dollar rifle. 
" Shots, one dollar each. Off-hand, fifteen rods ; from a rest, 
twenty rods." Another offers, a reward for a " Runaway Slave" — 
" Ten dollars if taken within, and twenty dollars if taken without, 
the State." Another promises one hundred dollars "for the 
detection of the person who fabricated a marriage notice, and 
clandestinely contrived to procure its insertion in this paper," 
showing that e\ en in those primitive times there existed practi- 
cal jokers who could sport with sensibilities long since buried 
under ground. Mr. Oviatt announces that he will sell his fine 
stock of dry goods and groceries " at lowest prices for cash or 
pork." Good board could be had in the town for from one dollar 
seventy-five to two dollars and seventy-five cents per week ; and 
the " St. Clair Female Seminary" would teach reading, writing, 
spelling, arithmetic, and history for one hundred dollars per quar- 
ter, board included — towels, soap, and apothecary's biil at the 
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expense of parents. The dress of the young lady students was 
required to be uniform — namely, " two black bombazette frocks and 
one white one ; two black capes and two white ones ; and two 
black bombazette aprons. No colors permitted." Poor things ! 
So many red cheeks, and not a red ribbon among them. 

In those early days small currency was scarce, and silver dollars 
and halves were cut into pieces to make change, each piece passing 
for a shilling. To relieve this scarcity the village trustees, after 
a time, issued " shin-plasters" of small denominations. Provisions 
were decidedly cheap : flour two dollars per barrel, butter eight 
and ten cents a pound, and whiskey, of the exact price quoted by 
the Irishman who attempted to lure his friends to this country by 
the promise of whiskey at only twenty-five cents a gallon, and no 
hanging for stealing. 

These are some of the things that I have gleaned from this 
time-worn hebdomadal. Others not less interesting were related 
to me by my host. At that primitive period it was the custom, 
when a family was at home, to leave the latch-string out, in token 
that the house was open to all comers. Its absence, except at 
night, indicated that all the household were away, and then a 
dwelling was as safe from intrusion as if locked and double-bolted. 
One of the early banks of Cleveland was, it is said, once robbed 
because the officers neglected to take the latch-sfcring in when they 
closed for the day. There were a good many lawyers in Cleve- 
land, but not much law, for all the laws of the State at that early 
time were contained in one thin volume, bound in flexible leather, 
and known as the " Sheepskin Code." Almost every one was in 
debt, and as few could pay in cash, a statute was enacted allowing 
debtors to turn over to creditors any kind of personal property at 
the appraisal of a jury. A Cleveland merchant sold goods to a 
farmer who failed to pay for them at the time agreed upon. There- 
upon, the merchant brought suit and recovered judgment, when the 
farmer turned over to him fence rails and maple-sap troughs, 
which were duly appraised by a jury at about ten times their value. 
The result was the merchant forgave the debtor the debt, and 
allowed him to retain the sap troughs and fence rails. It was not 
till the Erie Canal was opened in 1824 that Ohio had a market for 
her surplus produce. 

The Ohio farmers were a shrewd class, and, being in the 
majority, made such laws as suited their interests. They were not 
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overfond cf lawyers. At a later time, one of them met on the 
steps of the court-house, the Hon. Ben Wade, and Joshua R. Gid- 
dings, who were law partners. Said the farmer to them : " Well, 
the wolves used to go about in sheep's clothing ; but wool has riz, 
so they've taken to broadcloth." The two M. C.'s laughed good- 
naturedly at the hit, and thus secured a fat client. A young law- 
yer of Cleveland, canvassing for a county office, once visited a 
country town, but he very soon left it on being told by a farmer 
that the men of his class had formed a league to tar and feather 
any lawyer who ventured into the neighborhood. 

And some of these agriculturists had regard for neither law nor 
gospel. One of the wealthiest among them — Benjamin Tappan, 
the founder of Eavenna — was once applied to by a clergyman to 
aid in building a church in his settlement. Mr. Tappan declined 
to subscribe, on the ground that he never went to church — let those 
who did go, pay for the privilege. The clergyman persisted, urg- 
ing that Mr. Tappan was merely a steward of the Lord, who owned 
all things — the rich man's granaries, and the cattle upon a thou- 
sand hills. " Is that so ?" asked Mr. Tappan, dryly. "Then 
why doesn't he sell off some of his live stock, and build his own 
meeting-houses. " 

Some of those who have gray in their beards remember Lorenzo 
Dow, the eccentric evangelist. He was announced to preach in 
Cleveland, in 1827, at two o'clock of a summer day, and a large 
concourse of people gathered under a wide-spreading butternut on 
the outskirts of the town, where he had appointed to hold services. 
Precisely at two o'clock he made his appearance, and, mounting a 
stump, took a leisurely survey of his audience. Then he began 
his harangue with, " Well, here you all are, rag, shag, and bob- 
tail." Taking then a small Testament from his pocket, he held it 
aloft and proceeded. " See here ! I have a commission from 
heaven to cast out devils, of which some of you are possessed, 
if I may judge from the dialect I have just heard spoken. Now, 
my friends, you are going straight to [Gehenna] — to a lake of 
fire, vastly deeper and broader than Lake Erie." He continued 
in this strain for an hour or more ; but it may be questioned 
if his hearers fared as badly as a poor sinner who once went to 
hear a Millerite preacher hold forth in the open air. He was an 
old professional, and somewhat under the influence of alcohol. 
With a lighted pipe in his mouth, he took a seat under a hay 
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stack, and falling asleep, set the hay on fire and was soon envel- 
oped in the flames. Waking up suddenly, he vociferated, " In 
, just as I expected." 

My host had been a prominent disciple of Blackstone, but a 
more celebrated lawyer of those early days was the Hon. Sherlock 
G. Andrews, who was somewhat noted for eccentricity. He was 
once employed to defend a clergyman against a charge of slander, 
and the opposite lawyer, who was an avowed atheist, asserted, in ad- 
dressing the jury, that the clergyman had attempted to blackmail 
his client, adding that all clergymen preached for money, and 
there was nothing in religion but money. As Mr. Andrews rose 
to reply, he drew his watch from his pocket, and holding it 
towards the jury, said in a slow and measured tone, " The gentle- 
man says there is nothing in religion but money ; in other words, 
he asserts that this watch never had a maker, and this beautiful 
earth, and the glorious heavens over our heads, never had a Creator 
— that all this magnificent frame of earth and sky is the result of 
chance and accident. If that be so, has he no fear that chance 
may some day catch hold of him, and whirl him into some region 
where all is everlasting chance and chaos ? " He said no more, 
made no allusion whatever to the charge against his client, but 
without leaving their seats the jury gave a verdict for the clergy- 
man. 

Another prominent attorney was Judge Austin, who was a 
high authority in matters of church as well as of state, and a 
leading Methodist. During a revival in his church a wretched 
wreck of a man was " hopefully converted," and applying for ad- 
mission to the congregation, was referred to Judge Austin. The 
Judge, not having an abiding faith in the stability of the man's 
conversion, answered him as follows : " So many have come into 
our church during this awakening, sir, that it is just now com- 
pletely full. Over the way there, at the Baptists, they're not so 
crowded. Perhaps they can find room for you." 

Another professional associate of my host was the Hon. B. P. 
Spalding, who, from his readiness at drafting political resolutions, 
came to be known as Besolutionary P. Spalding. He is still liv- 
ing, at the great age of eighty-eight, highly respected. On a 
certain occasion in 1823, Mr. Spalding was on a visit to Judge Tod, 
at his farm at Brier Hill, near Youngstown. Vocal music was 
much the fashion in those days, and the Judge and his daughters 
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had entertained their guest with a variety of songs, when his Honor 
said to him, with somewhat of a boastful air, " All my children 
are singers, Mr. Spalding. They all sing well ; but David is the 
sweet singer of Israel. Where is David ? Do, some of you, call 
David." 

Some one went for David, a lad of fifteen, who soon appeared, 
clad in homespun, and with a broad-brimmed felt hat on his head. 
Eemoving this last, and bowing to his father, he asked his wishes. 
When these were made known, the boy, without any apparent 
emotion, either of pleasure or diffidence, struck up the old tune 
of Mear, accompanying it with the dirge of "Old Grimes." The 
lugubrious strain being finished, the boy scraped an awkward bow 
and left the room. Then his father turned to Mr. Spalding, and 
said with much feeling, " That boy has more in him than shows 
on the surface ; I wish I could give him the right schooling ; I am 
too poor to educate my children properly." 

" Send him to me," said Mr. Spalding. " He shall go to 
school and to college. As long as I have anything for dinner, he 
shall share it with me." 

The boy went, and some forty years afterwards was heard of 
all over this broad country as the Hon. David P. Tod, the patriotic 
war governor of Ohio. 

Edmund Kieke. 



